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SEAGOING 


STENOGRAPHERS 


They love their life. these assistant pursers of the Queen 
Klizabeth, full-fledged members of this luxury liner’s crew 


ROBERT H. 


IGH 


tury 


15th Cen 


in the rigging of a 
sailing ship, a strong wind 
whistled round a seaman’s ears and 
brought tears to his straining cyes as he 
scanned the horizon. Suddenly he stopped 
turning, tensed, and glued his eyes in one 


lirection. As though doubting what he 


iad seen, he raced higher up the rigging 
Then, cupping his horny hands around his 


‘happed lips, hk 


excitedly yelled in_ th 

lirection of the deck far b low, and ho, 

L-A-N-D H-O!” 
An unbelieving cr 


deck 


ip hope of 


scrambied madly 


to the Most of them had given 
i their 


excitement as they 


ever sceing land again 
ves glowed wit! 
climbed ropes and crowded to the forward 
part of the ship but, as the 


' 


the hor iz mn 


pinpoint on 
grew larger and larger. thei 


‘ , — 
land was nu sigiit 


1492, after 


doubts disappeared : 
And on October 12, 
sea under thx possible 
the Santa Maria, the P 
put ashore on a land that 
is America 


months at 
conditions, 


and the Nina 


worst 
is to be known 


They had crossed the Atlantic. 
MEANY years later, in 1936 to be 
John Brown & ( Ltd., 
s in England, started on a 
vould 


Columbus or any of his 


exact, 
shipbuild- 
that 
imagination of 


ompany, 
project 
have staggered th 
crew. They lat 


e keel for a sl ip that woul 
indred Santa Martas 


t ship that was to become the largest 
itloat. and which would duce the seem- 
ely endless Atlantic of Columbus’ day 


1 comparative ferryboat ride 


On Tuesday, September 27, 1938, 


ler 


ANTHONY 


Majesty, Queen Elizabeth, who 


Was ac- 
Elizabeth and 
launched the 


by Princess 
Margaret 
great ship. A maiden voyage was planned 
for April, 1940, but the advent of World 

ar Il a quick change in plans. 
and on : 
darkness, the valuable prize was. slipped 
ut of and brought to the United 
States. When the 
completed, she was put 
troop transport, 


will 


companied 


Princess Ruse. 


Cause d 


March 


te 


1940, under cover of 


| ngland 


touches 


finishing 
into 
as many American boys 
carried a total of 
three-quarters of a 


were 


service as a 


remember, and she 
than 


Service 


million 
military 
steamed 
Upon her 
ich was honorable indeed, she 
With 
lady is elegant, refined, 

the luxury liner 
Elisabeth. 


more 


personnel during her 


During that time she 


500,000 


career 


some dangerous miles. 
discharge, wl 
was redecorated and repainted her 
ke up. the 
and = comfortable—she’s 


R.AM.S. Quee 


new Ma 


SMOKE curled from the two great red 
and black funnels of this majestic ocean 
loaded at Pier 90, North Rive 
for the voyage to Southampton. Your 


throng 


liner as she 
made his way through the 
of people that surrounded the gangplank 
and boarded the find 
it bustling with last-minut Pas 


sageways were jammed with people. Stew- 


immense liner, to 
activity 
| 


ards scurried to and fro laden with luggage. 


Cabin-hunting passengers accompanied by 
wellwishers followed numbers on cabin 
doors. Delivery boys with belated pack- 


Outside, sightseers 
And people kept 


aboard! A) well-g1 diplo- 


ages hurried about 
swarmed oy the decks 


coming vomed 








o 
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mat with a military escort. A stout busi 





nessman giving last-minute instructions to 
us secretary. An actor. A tourist. A 
messenger boy with flowers. 


AS one stood on the stern of the ship 
and looked forward over a good city block 
of decks, one couldn't help but wonder 
what thoughts might pass through the 
mind of that 15th Century sailor if he 
could but see a modern luxury liner like 
the Queen Elisabeth. A ship with more 
than 2,000 windows and portholes. Eleva- 
tors. Movies. Two swimming pools. Thre: 





gymnasiums. Three barber shops and 
beauty parlors. Three thousand square fee: . 
of sundeck. A bank. Stores where anything - 
from a safety pin to a suit of clothes can eo *, 
be purchased. It would no doubt be in- 
credible. If all the rivets that were used 
in the construction of the ship were placed 
end to end, they would stretch a distance 
of 270 miles. The gross tonnage of the 
ship is more than 83,000 tons. It is a 


veritable floating city. 








[HE ship provides almost any service 
for its passengers that can be obtained by 
guests in the finest hotels—including, | 
had heard, a stenographic staff. On “A” 
deck I found four cheerful young ladies 
busily sorting a bag of mail that had just 
come aboard. (They must be the stenog 
raphers I was looking for, I decided. The 
Cunard White Star Line, owner of the 
Queen Elisabeth, calls them assistant pur- 
sers, it seems, and all of them, I discovered 
later, were from England.) They looked 
very neat and trim in their natty uni- 
forms with gold-colored buttons. As they 
worked, it was easy to detect an air of 
efficient harmony. 

At first they were a bit reticent about 
giving information; they busied themselves 
checking a long passenger list and sorting 
envelopes into piles. Maybe if I hadn't 
blundered as I did there might not have 
been any information obtained in that thirty 
minutes before sailing time. But their 
loyalty was unconsciously challenged when 
I asked how they enjoyed the life of a 
stenographer aboard the boat. 

“This is a ship,” a light-complexioned 
girl with blue eyes and a very English ac- 
cent said, in a casual but concerned man- 
ner. “A ‘boat’ is a much smaller vessel.” 
The ice was broken by my misuse of that 
nautical term. Each of the four girls was 
proud of her position aboard the ship, and 
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equally proud, you could see, of the ship it- 
self. All work pertaining to passengers is 
handled by these girls. This includes the 
sorting of mail, the supplying of informa- 
tion, assisting in games like bingo or keeno, 
ind in social functions aboard — ship, 
and taking and transcribing dictation from 
passengers when time will allow. One of 
their most important and interesting duties 
takes place as the great liner plies its way 
across the Atlantic. This is the checking 
of a manifest with each passenger. A 
manifest is a document required by im- 
migration authorities of the country where 
1 ship docks, recording various items of 
information wanted about the passengers. 
The document has to be absolutely cor- 
rect. All information contained in it must 
be verified personally with each passenger 
by the assistant pursers. This job is the 
most pleasurable of all, since the girls en- 
counter such a variety of people. With 
such important conferences going on in the 
world today, it can easily be imagined 
what personages of international impor- 
tance these lucky young ladies meet. 


QOH, yes, it’s intriguing to meet the 
people that figure prominently in the news- 
papers,” a little, soft-voiced lass said, “but 
[ enjoy meeting the others, too—there’s 
drama in everyday life, as one of your 
American magazines puts it. There was 
such an interesting British war bride who 
was coming to America to join her hus- 
band, whom she had met in an air-raid 
shelter during a bombing, and whom she 
hadn’t seen in more than fifteen months. 
A man from Italy who, during the Ger- 
man occupation, helped an American para- 
chutist that turned out to be a relative. 
And there was an orphaned youngster 
who acted as an interpreter for an Army 
unit in Belgium, who was being brought 
to the States to live on a farm in the West. 
I find the work fascinating.” 


THERE were thousands of applicants for 
the positions open aboard ship, but Cunard 
preferred that an applicant, besides hav- 
ing high speed in shorthand and typing, also 
shall have had previous sea duty or service 
with one of England’s armed forces. And 
these girls all qualified on both counts. 
One, during her service with the WRENS 
in India, was on Mountbatten’s staff; an- 
other went to the Big Three Conference 
at Yalta and to the Peace Conference in 
Paris. “B-U-T,” said they, “we are afraid 
RTESY 
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we cannot tell you any mors 
had many interesting experiences. but m 
of them were ‘Top Secret.’ and. unf 
tunately, have to remain so.” 


WITH that statement, the “All ashore” 


sounded, and your reporter, a bit envious 
leit the four seagoing “stenographers. 
were about to start t r ay ture 
As the small tugs nudged the massive shi 
irom its pier id si t it t 
toward sea, I Ist \ t < 
the bay. and I came to o verv d t 
4 ie Is nN D 1 t s n \ssist t P Ts I 
Ww s kes . t ‘ ‘ 
d f Ss \ t it t 
sult ] id interest versation ! 


Jack-o’-lantern 


Celebrations 


BORIS RANDOLPH 


F you need a quiz for your Halloween 
party, here’s one that you can easily 


gucsts 


copy and pass around to haunt y 

All they have to do is fill in the 
letters of each six-letter word accor 
the definition. 
tents of his 
this 


missing 


skull for ab ive minutes 
witchcraft, and then 


10 points fo 


over piece of 


score himself on the basis of 
each right answer. The first to seore 07 
100 can, of course, be elected Wizard of Oz 


for the evening 


(See page 86 for the 
Correct: Answers.) 


DEFINITION Worp ReQuirep 


1. A garment 

2. Against (adjective) 
3. Summoned ( 
4. Bends Kk - 
5. Circular paths ( 
6. Greater ] 

Fo a os territory A 
S. Observe N- 
9. Objects (noun) 1 
10. Self-interested person I -O-- 
11. Linger unpleasantly; fester R-N-- 


12. Cuddle 
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Information Desk 





Don't 

about the stenogra- 

phers, typists, or shorthand reporters? Why 

not send them to Information Desk. The 

Gregg HW riter, 270 Madison Avenue. Neu 

York 16, N. ¥.2 A letter is not necessary. 
a postal card will do. 


bd 


you often have questions to ash 


work of secretaries. 


daughter's 
birthday = 


l. Which is correct—(a) one of our 
birthday, or (b) one of our 
GAD. 


daughters 


( . better lorm 
the birthday of one of our daughters 

li, however, t piras¢ \ 1 quot 1S 
+ ] } alc] ] tis } rr +! 
started, it should ) 2i1lis Ga COT culiy 
one of our daughters’ birthdays 


ssive and the plural noun 





‘ 

ya I would like to know what the ss stands tor 

that appears on legal documents; tor example 
State i 
County |} 


ss 


symbol is an 
d sciltcet, from th 


. 

3. Is it correct to use the singular tor Aouse im 
such a sentence as, “Our trade includes 
women who decorate their own 


Sr. M.L.G. 


many 
house’’ 


i. Do you 
correct 


fF 


governing the 
affect and effect? 


have an easy rule 
usage of the words 


Back in Decemb 1927, 
son, In a series of articles in our 
Prekking After Those Tricky 
as this to say: 
[fect and effect are misused constantly. 
leirst off, it is helpiul to rem 


i 


Miss Hutchin 5 


pages ¢ 


Words,” 


mber that 


aficct is practically always a verb. wlul 


fect may be either a verb or a noun, but 
is usually a noun. If you are confronted 
with the verb, you will want to be sur 
that you can count on remembering that 
one effects a cure, but that the weath 


So-and-So 


atter cps- 


affects the and that 


Ieng@lish recent hits 


crops, 
tiiects an 


(Continued on pave $6) 


ie. 
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I’M IN BUSINESS FOR MYSELF 


A successful public stenographer tells you, 
own experience, how to embark in business 


out of her 
for yourself 


CELIA TOWNE 


OULD you like to pay taxes on 
W ould \ 


boss. a re- 


$5,000-a-vear income? 
like to be your own 
spected member of your own business com- 
After breaking into the public 


stenography game, I found it does these 


mity f 


very things ior you 
busine ss” Was 
omething of an accident. It cam 
l a temporary expedient 
job did not materialize he 
When this blow 
to set myself up in 
business, 1 found my_ style somewhat 
cramped by the fact that I had in the world 
only fitty-four 





sychological moment 


ark ] 


cents of capital, my room 
rent paid up, and $80 back salary due me 
(which 1 did not receive, incidentally, for 
another four months!) Well, pinch-hit- 
ting, I took a part-time job at $20 a 
week, with the proceeds of which I rented 
a typewriter, bought busi- 


ness cards and typing pa 


wn personal living expenses. Most peo- 
ple I know have started with from $300 
to $1500. My strong advice to you is t 
start saving up your capital on your present 
job before lau 


iching a venture of your 


own, 


LET me 


cations. 


say a word here about qualifi- 
I'd worry about you if you tried 
to go in business yourself with under five 


years of general stenographic experienc: 





and before you’ve reached the top salary 
bracket for your community. And experi- 
ence in legal stenography is an absolute 
sine qua non to a public stenographer. 
I'd hate to see you start in the business 
with a typing speed of under 80 words a 
minute and a shorthand speed of less than 
140 words a minute. You'll meet plenty 
of colleagues later who type 100 to 125 
words a minute. You must be skilled at 

typing tabulated matter 

and cutting stencils; and 





per, and inserted a three- 
day classified ad in th 
newspaper. I made a deal 


wot 


ith a real-estate broker 
for desk space and the uss 
fa telephone in exchang« 
for stenographic services, 
and, lo—I was in Busi- 


ness for myself! 


NOW, that’s not how 
I'd advise you to do it! 
In the first place, al- 
though I was lucky, still, 


7 


tor a sound business ven 


ture, you need sufficient 


capital to cover all your 








by hook or by crook 
you've got to get plenty of 
experience in typing man- 
uscripts from rough hand- 
written draft—even if it’s 
written in lead pencil on 
both sides of yellow tissue 
paper !—making minor 
corrections as you type, if 
I'd feel 
uneasy, too, if you didn't 
have experience in engi 
neering. Ideal, would be 
some patent law experi 
ence. My own experience 
before I went in the busi- 
ness covered Spanish 


the client wishes 





initial purchases of equip 
ment, instead of purchas- 
ing needed items piecemeal over a period 
of months, as I did; and, most im- 
portant of all, you need operating capital 
to carry yourself over at least om 
and preferably three months. By 


month 


operat- 
, 


ing capital, I mean enough to cover office 


rent, telephone, lights, replenishing of 
stationery, postage. and, of course, your 





stenography, and _ public 
health, real estate, insur- 
ance, law, medicine, and engineering, be- 
sides jobs in various commercial lines and 
a salaried job as public stenographer. 


BEFORE you set up in business on your 
own, please work evenings and Saturdays 
(Sundays, too!) for public stenographers 


in your town. They usually pay anywher« 
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from 65 cents to a dollar an hour—but the 
experience will be worth lots of money to 
later on. 
vice too strongly. 


you I can’t emphasize this ad- 


Why don’t you also insert ads in several 


of the professional writers’ magazines 
( Saturday Review of Literature, The 
Writer, The Writer's Digest) for manu- 


script typing? Rates are low (about 50¢ 
per 1,000 words), but the experience will 
be invaluable; and those earnings can find 
their way into your capital nest-egg. 

If you're in business school now, let your 
first job be in a law firm. You'll find it 
easy to plan to lay aside $5 a week during 
the next five years, in which you are ac- 


quiring your basic experience, and you 
will have over $1,200 capital when you're 
ready to start. If you've already had 


plenty of experience and have a good job, 
but lack the capital to start, stick with your 
job another year and lay aside $10 a 
week to start you in with a slim minimum 
when you do open your own office. 


YOUR minimum needs in the way of 
equipment at the outset will be a pica 
typewriter, preferably with a long carriage 
(rent this if finances are short); an extra 
typewriter with elite type; a typing desk; 
typing chair; shorthand notebooks; pens; 
ink; pencils; letter- and legal-size en- 
velopes; bond and tissue stationery in 
letter and legal sizes; 
legal-size file folders; stapler and staples; 
paper clips; briefcase; large Manila en- 
velopes for delivery of finished work; your 
own business cards, letterheads, envelopes, 
statement forms, and advertising “stuffers” ; 
Mimeograph stencils and correction fluid; 
ledger; receipt pad; desk calendar and ap- 
pointment book; scrap basket; legal- and 
letter-size carbon, light weight; large table 
for assembling. 

Sometimes you may go out and unex- 
pectedly find you need to use a typewriter 
In your briefcase, at all times, have a small 
supply of all kinds of paper and 
velopes and carbon, together with a short- 
hand notebook and an envelope containing 
what I call an “eraser kit” (red and gray 
typewriter erasers, white manicure pencil 
or chalk, sand paper for cleaning erasers, 
stick eraser, and artgum). 

Desirable but optional items for your 
office are: Mimeograph and Ditto duplicat- 
ing equipment: automatic typewriter for 
form letters; Dictaphone equipment; extra 
office furniture, 


airmail envelopes; 


en- 





THE location of your office is all-im- 
portant to your success as a public stenog- 
rapher. There are locations in which not 
the finest stenographer in the world could 
make a living: but on the other hand, if 
you can get space in a large building with 
plenty of attorneys in it, you'll be guar- 
anteed plenty of business. 

Let me advise you right now not to try 


operating from your residence. I have 
known several people in the duplicating 
business who have “made a go” of this— 


but not a single public stenographer. If 
you can’t get into a large office building, 
try to be in the business district any- 
way. It’s good to be close to small hotels 
that have some business but not enough to 
support a full-time public stenographer 
Profit by my experience and do nof try 
to get “office space in exchange for 
stenographic services.” I have known sev- 
eral people who tried it, as I did myself; 
every one of us quickly found that the 
arrangement caused us to lucrative 
assignments. Your own business will be a 
very full-time job, and if you are to suc- 
call” to 
tomers at a moment’s notice 


le se 


ceed you must be “on your cus- 


I, however, you choose to have an office 
within a hotel or apartment building, re- 
member these things: generally you will 
pay the management about 20 cent 
commission on all the work you do; this 
may or may not be compensated by your 
ability to charge somewhat higher rates 
in a hotel than “on the outside,” plus the 
fact that the hotel may furnish your space 
and equipment free.” More serious, how- 
ever, is the fact that if you maintain your 
office within a hotel, your time belongs 
first to the guests of that hotel, which 
means that you cannot justifiably take in 
much work f the outside; also, it 


per 


from 
means that you are obliged to “cover” all 
guests of the hotel, no matter how many 
of them may swoop down on you at once 
with rush jobs, no matter how unreason- 
able their demands, no matter the expense 
to which you may be put in hiring extra 
people to help you. I might remark that 
I have never heard of a hotel's being other 
than frank—ever asking a_ public 
nographer to accept a concession unless 
they really had a volume of work to 
warrant it and her a comfortable 
In some cases, incidentally, the 


Sste- 


assure 
income. 
hotel will give you the first six months 
free of 


commission. (Continued on page 74) 
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A Transcription Talent Teaser 


First of a New Series on the Proofreading of Transcripts 


Arranged by E. LILLIAN HUTCHINSON 


. 

: 

: Sept. Sth, 1947, 
Miss. Patricia Holt 
4 Mountain Av. 
Evanston, 2» Ill. 
My Dear Miss. Holt, 

: 

The varied complete stocks of up to date merchandise 

throughout our entire store offer excellent buying opportune 
itie r your Fall and Winter requirements. 


For many years we have enjoyed your patronage and we 
wish to continue to deserve it Therefor we are deeply 

i concerned to notice that your charge account, which is still 

| ope as not been used for sometime, 

: If you have not used your account becuase some feature 

i fo ervice or me purchase you have made was not entire- 

| ly actory pleuse tell us about it. 


addressed stamped envelop for your cone 


Cordially Yours 


—D° YOU REALIZE that a large share 


of your future success as a stenog- 

rapher or a typist will depend on your 
ibility as a proofreader ? 

‘Proofreader!” you exclaim. “I don't 


spect to be a proofreader.” 

Well, maybe won't read printer’s 
proof, unless you should have a position in 
a publishing house, in an advertising office, 
or with an author how- 
ever, is the 


you 


“Proofreading,” 
only word that accurately de- 
final operation that a top-notch 
stenographer or typist 


: scribes that 
pe rforms before she 
lays a piece of typing on her chief's desk. 
' Phe 
ing of a transcript or final typewritten ma- 
terial, done, preferably, before the page is 
removed from the typewriter 


\\ ord describes a fine-tooth-comb read- 


AND what are the types of errors to be 
sought ? 


are 


They are of many varieties. Here 
a fe WwW: 


Misspellings, including misuse of the hyphen 


unpound words, 

Incorrect division of words at line ends 
3. Wrong choice of words when there are two 
more words that sound the same or nearly the 
me; as plain and plane; adverse and averse; 





already and all ready; elusive and illusive; resi 
and residents. 


4. Incorrect 


deuce 
punctuation 
5. Incorrect 
6. Use of 
ng numbers, and vice 
7. Wrong use of 


use of capital letters 


hgures instead of words when writ 
versa 
abbreviations 
8. Failure to correct glaring errors in grammar 
9. Inconsistencies of all kinds 
10. Typing errors. There are too many of these 
to enumerate, but a few of the 
are: (a) transposition of letters; (b) strikeovers: 
(c) poor erasures; (d) spacing—either 
an extra space left or none; (¢) faulty shifting— 
capitals not aligned with small letters; (f/) irregu- 
lar paragraph indentions. 


most common 


errors in 


To help you develop the ability to spot 
such errors, we are presenting a series of 
typewritten letters that contain the kinds 
of errors that stenographers and _ typists 
most often make—and overlook in proof 
reading. 

Read the accompanying letter critically 
encircling each error you detect 

Read it a second time; then type a cor- 
rected copy of the letter. Keep this copy 
of the letter and the magazine until next 
month, when the corrections will be given, 
together with a discussion of them, 








OST TYPISTS, whethe: 


Ml school or ola job, 


they are 
Want to type 

taster. itch to 
their rate. They yearn to make the keys 
chatter more rapidly, more 
with tattle-tale pau 
rhey long for the ability to turn out quicl 
work that is typed beautifully and 


perfect accuracy. 


Phey fairly Talse 


1} 
smoothiy, and 





fewer and 


ses 


For, the moment a new typist enters an 


office, sits down to a desk and begins to 
type for a living, he enters an arena tull 
of challenging competition. And, being 
human, he wants to win 

There are little competitions, like the 
everlasting duel with the nearest typist, 
for which the prize is merely personal 


satisfaction. But there are big competitions, 
too, like the eternal race against produc- 
tion deadlines, for which the prize may be 
recognition that leads to promotions and 
pay increases. (In a way, these compcti- 
tions are like those of the classroom, where 
every student paces and races the 
nearest him, and where every student com- 


typist 


petes for the highest grade.) The little 
races bring spirit and sport into office 
work; they are fun. The big races pay 
off in dollars. 

3ut all the wishing in the world won't 
make a typist type better. He has to 
know how to improve himself, how to 
adjust himself to his duties. He has 
to know how to build his speed on the 


work he must do, for his competitions are 
based on the work he does day in and 
day out. 


THE alert newcomer can quickly 
take the veterans—if he knows the 
The practical-minded 
to earn early pay raises, can easily make 
outstanding production records — if /e 
knows the shortcut to on-the-job speed. 
The determined newcomer can, in less than 
a month, reach a level of skill that is as 
high or higher than that of the experienced 
workers in his office—if he knows how to 
build speed on the work he does every day. 

Here is how it can be done: you coach 
yourself to higher speed! Here is the trick. 
the shortcut: you of 


over- 
ti ick. 


newcomer, anxious 


work out a series 


practical warm-up exercises that will bring 
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YOU WANT TO TYP, . 


Well, if you do, here 


crease your day’s prod sho 
fon ° 


ALAN C. LLOYD » 


you an added 10 to 20 words a minute in 
two weeks! Here 1s how to increase your 
yping speed on the job: you race against 


ty] 
your own record! 


seemingly 


THE FORMULA for this 


achievement 


magic requires ten minutes 
of special practice for ten consecutive 
mornings on the job.* The practice should 
be done on your office machine, and it 


should be done before oft hours, so that 
the influence of warm-up practice 
will carry over immediately to your day's 
production. T] problem- 
practice, plus pro- 


ICC 
ol your 
us is the formula 
plus preview -practice, 
duction-practice 
“Problem practice” is practice in speed- 
ing-up your use of the machine parts that 
you use most in your typing duties. 
“Preview practice” 
three kinds of 
production most. 


is the 


your 


practice 
that 


on 
words influence 
“Production practice” is timed practice 
on one piece of work that is typical of the 
work you do, so that you can race against 
yourself and watch your speed crawl 
jump—upward. 

Put these three kinds of practicings to- 
gether, and you have a 


no, 


warm-up routine 
by which you can coach. practice, and race 
yourself into higher skill: 

minutes daily, problem practice 
minutes daily, preview 


> 
2 . ; . 
3 practice 
5 


minutes daily, production practice 


Getting Ready 


OBVIOUSLY you need materials on 
which to practice. Use the one kind of 
copy on which, above any other, it will be 
most profitable to build 
copy that you type day 


speed: the same 
in and day out. 


*The formula is equally efficient 
the typing classroom, toc The 
his procedure in an after-school typing club, and he 
still uses it in his evening classes at the City College 
t New York because it is a sure way to increase vo 
cabulary power, stroking rate, machine techniques, and 
production rates in a short time ---Editor 


in building 
author = first 


speed in 
developed 


Assist 





liter. 
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PRAST— ON THE 


here 


j shortcut that will in- 


fon... and your pay! 





ltor. Gregg Publishing Company 


If you type letters, build speed on typing 


letters If you typ manuscripts, build 
speed on typing manuscripts. If you spend 
most of your time turning out legal docu- 


ments or tabulations or filing cards, it is on 
materials that you want to 


hese same 
build speed. 

So, right now, 
Rescue it from thx 
make yourself a copy ot a 


] | 
hiies, OF Make an 


typical job 
vastepaper basket, or 
letter in the 
extra carbon copy of the 


salvage a 


xt typical job that you type for 
Just he 
length, form, and 


your 


employer sure that it is fypical— 


typical in vocabulary. 
PROBLEM-PRACTICE MATERIALS. 
First find the mecl that 
ng the sample job. In 


anical problems 


are involved in typi 
the letter illustrated 
the problems of 
setting tabulator stops, 
key, and using th 
so that the paper 
right line on which to begin typing the 
date. 

You indicate the 
these problems on your sample copy. So, 
insert it in your typewriter and find the 


(page 6/7), there are 


setting margin stops, 
using the tabulator 
right cylinder knob 


twirls to the exactly- 


want to answers to 


scale points at which the margin stops 
and the tabulator stops should be set. 
Also, count the number of lines above and 


date. Write these numbers on 
sample and indicate their use as 
shown in the illustration. 


below the 


your 


PREVIEW-PRACTICE MATERIALS. 


Every typist knows that he slows down 


as he words Your 


types SOoTTi¢ sample 
is full of such slow-yvou-down words. Now, 
for preview practice material, pick out 
these words for special practice so that 


longer be slowed down by 
In fact, you are going to 
build speed on the very words which are 
hardest to type. 

There are three kinds of these words: 
First, that 


you will no 


the me we rds. 


there are the special words 


JOB? 





are peculiar to the vocabulary 
° wmucts 
to ck - 


Wiustration, tor CX- 


of vour firm the names of its pr 
and services, and th rds used 


scribe them. Jn tl 


amp thr te talks about furniture, 
fabrics, water-resistant Chaircrest, 
urious nap, and so on: so these are the 


‘ Standwell Fab- 
ric Corporation ought to practice, because 


be used in 


most of the letters 
to be typed. Had the illustration been taken 
ft } 


the vocabulary 


mn the yuilding-construction business, 


uld pre Ibably concer 


ontractors, cement-block, roofing cement, 


and so on 

Second, there are special words that be- 
long to business itself and that the writer 
of your letters likes to use—words lik 
yualtties, durability, vigorous advertising, 
dealers, comprehensii catalogue, and = so 
on. Because these will occur frequently, 
these too sh@@ld be practiced. 

Third, there are words which are simply 
awkward to type These are the ones on 
which you find yourself making mistakes 
or slowing down because they contain dif 
ficult combinations—words _ lik« 

, 


ux pe rIC~HNCe, eSt-cquip ped, 


fingering 
az y-duty. 

So, to select your preview-practice ma 
terials, go through your sample and un- 
derscore the three 
that You 
h- » A) 5 7 he 1 ] ; ~} ’ | 
have 20 to 25 of them on which to work 


words of these types 


occur in your sample. should 


PRODUCTION - PRACTICE MATE- 
RIAL. For production practice each day, 
you are going to take a five-minute timed 
writing on the sample exercise. So that 
you can calculate words-a-minut« 
record each day, “word-count” the sample. 
An easy way to count material is just 
to count the actual words and 
cumulative total, line by line. 


your 


write thx 
If you ar 
rushed for time, you may want to do this. 
When typists talk about “words a minute,” 
however, they refer to 5-stroke words, not 
actual order that 
words-a-minute record may be comparabk 


words. So, in yout 


to the common standard, word-count you 
counting the number of 5-strok¢ 
Thus, 10 strokes 
gives you 2 words, 65 strokes gives you 


13 words, and so on. At the end of each 


cK py by 


words in your copy. 
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line of copy, write the cumulative total 
number of 5-stroke words. The illustra- 
tion was counted in this manner. 

The last getting-ready duty is to 
inake a set of score-keeping boxes on the 
bottom or back of your sample exercise, 
like the one shown on the _ illustration, 
providing spaces for recording your speed 
and your number of errors for each of 
ten consecutive working days. 

Good! Now you are ready to start the 
first warm-up. The materials are ready. 
Place your marked-up sample job and your 
wristwatch beside your typewriter, take 
a deep breath, get ready, and—go! 


What You Do 


ROBLEM - PRACTICE SESSION. 

First, get your machine ready for 
work: After glancing at the numbers on 
the top of your copy, flip the margin stops 
into place (click, click!) ; clear the tabu- 
lator rack (sip, sip’); and set the tab 
stops you need (bing, bing, bing!). Do 
this fast. 

(You will need three tab stops if you 
are making a copy of the illustrated let- 
ter: one for the paragraph indentations, 
one for the starting point of the com- 
plimentary closing, and one for the start- 
ing point of the date.) 

Next, grab the exercise sheet in your 
left hand and insert it into the machine 
while your right hand twirls the right 
cylinder knob, snapping the paper down to 
the first line of typing (to the date line, 
if you’re practicing on a letter) with one 
zip of your fingers! Then jab down the 
tabulator bar or key and skip over to the 
first writing position. 


READY to start typing? But wait— 
don’t start yet! Practice that flying start 
for two full minutes. You ought to get ten 
full drills (setting margins, clearing and 
setting tab stops, inserting paper, and find- 
ing the starting point of the first line of 
typing) in the two minutes allowed for this 
drill. 

So remove the paper (and be sure to use 
the paper release as you do so!), change 
the margin stops, and start over. Get that 
flying start down to a smooth click-click, 
zip-zip, bing-bing-bing, jab-jab! (When 


we take our timed writing, we are going 
to start with an empty typewriter; so 
every bit of speed-up you can get in this 
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flying start will add words a minute to 
your speed score when we get to the pro- 
duction-practice session. ) Make it fast 
and make it smooth! 


PREVIEW - PRACTICE SESSION 
When you did the preceding problem prac- 
tice, you put pressure on yourself, didn't 
you? You tried, hard, to speed up your 
“flying starts.” Good! That got your 
hands going. Now spend three minutes 
working just as hard to get your fingers 
flying—on those difficult underscored words. 

Move your margins as far apart as the 
width of the paper permits, and then be- 
gin the preview practice 

Round One. Type each underscored 
word three times—first, very slowly and 
very smoothly; second, twice as fast but 
still as smoothly; and third, doubly fast 
again, but still smoothly. 

Round Two. Some words cause more 
difficulty than others. Pick out half a 
Break 
each into fingering combinations of thre: 
or four letters and then put the combina- 
tions together. For example, you might 
practice the word fabric as fab fab fab 
ric ric ric fabric fabric fabric, or the word 
dificult in both larger and smaller combi- 
nations, as dif dif dif iffi iffi iffi diffi 
difft diffi lt lt lt ult ult ult cult cult cult 
difficult difficult difficult. 

When-have you practiced a word enough? 
When you can write it in one uninter- 
rupted whol 

Round Three. Type all the underscored 


dozen sticklers for special practice 


words consecutively, once cach, trying to 
type each word in a single “flight” and 
trying to climinate the 
“flights.” 

Now, with fingers limbered (and having 


pauses between 


just been taught a neat spelling lesson), 
move on to the main event 


PRODUCTION - PRACTICE SES- 
SION. So far you have drilled your 
hands on the mechanical aspects of the 
job and drilled your fingers on the dif 
ficult slow-you-down words. Now assem- 
ble your full production skill and see how 
fast you can type the sample job. Take 
a glance at your watch, get set, and—ygo! 

At the “go” signal, use your flying-start 
technique to adjust the machine parts, 
to twirl in the paper, and to reach the 
starting point for typing: then press your- 
self for your fullest speed. (This is not 
an invitation to discard accuracy, remem- 


‘THE 
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Typical Speed-Building Practice 


Exercise from the Files 





M fT 


VAY 7QY 




















September 27, 1947 3 
The Adams Furniture Company 4 
West Philadelphia Avenue 15 
sharlotteville, Arkansae 20 
ventlemen: 22 
This letter announces a new source of supply for fine furniture 35 
fabrics, one that can mean much to you right now and still more in 47 
the years to come. 51 
Our name is not new. The Standwel] name represents more than a 65 
score of years of experience in fabricating. But today it hes a new 79 
and important meaning, for Standwell has joined forces with the Wade 93 
and Evans Company, one of the world's largest and best-equipped menu- 107 
facturers of heavy-duty fabrics, to produce new qualities that chal- 120 
lenge all the old standards in durability, design, value, and quslity. 13% 
Particularly outstanding in the new Standwell line is the water- 147 
gesistant Cheircrest fabric described in the enclosed bulletin. Here 161 
at last is @ low-cost, positively waterproof cloth that meets the ur- 17h 
gent need of furniture upholsterers, It is easy to work with, has a 188 
luxurious nap, and hes proved that it outlasts the franework of the 202 
furniture it covers. 206 
The new Standwell line is being Jaunched with a vivorous adver- a9 
ticing campaign, supported by direct mailings to furniture dealers 232 
throughout the country. The line is complete in every respect and, 245 
of course, includes the staple items that bring steady, consistent 259 
profits. A comprehensive catalogue is yours for the esking. Just 272 
return the enclosed reply card. 279 
Very truly yours, 283 
STANDWELI > CORPORATION 268 
RH, F. Lewis, Western Manager 293 
Loc 294 
Enclosures: 2 296 

Monday Tuesday Wednesday Thursday Friday 

Week 1 W/3 | ue /2 45/0 46 / 0 49 / 1 

Week 2 47/2 49/0 52/4 56/1 se/. 



































This letter illustrates how to prepare a typing job for the speed-building practice 
exercises described in the accompanying article: (1) record the numbers for margin 
stops, tabulator stops, and top margin space; (2) underscore the words that slow you 
down or are used with special frequency in your business; (3) count and record the 
number of 5-stroke words in the whole job; and (4) make a scoring box for record. 
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ber; you have practiced the difficult words 


and ought to whip off the copy line after 
line at high speed with almost perfect 
accuracy. ) 

If someone is at hand to. tin you, 


rk for exactly 


the handy word-count you wrote on yout 
copy, compute the total words you typed 
and divide the total by 5 in order to get 
your words-a-minute rate. It you must 
work lone . foewe the « ict) muntiut and 
second at which you start yo tf and t 
exact minute ands 1 at you 
complete the whole samp! Phen divide 
the total number of words in your sample 
by the time it took you to t t t 
get your rate. 

Whichever method you use, remem) 
that time begins when you start to make 


your machine adjustments, not when you 
begin the typing itself; for, after all, spee 


in getting ready to type is just as valuabl 





as speed in the actual typing 


KEEPING YOUR SCORE. When 
have finished the timed-writing 


calculate speed and 
l 


you 
practice, 
| 


proofread your 


your 


papers for errors. Then do these two 
things: 
First, check your errors against your 


error was in 
a word not at 
word on once so that the 
next day’s practice will include attention 
to this trouble-maker. 

Then, record in 
speed and number of errors 

If you faithfully and ardently do the 
practicing outlined here, you will see a 
wonderful increase in your speed record— 
and in your accuracy, too, for that mat- 
ter. True, at the beginning of your second 
week, will suffer a 
of the week end away from your machine; 
but you will quickly regain this the next 
day and go on to higher and _ higher 
achievement. 

Then you'll be winning those competi- 
tions, nods of from 
your employer. And that is when typists 


underscored words. If any 


underscored, underscore th 


your copy at 


your score box the 


you relapse because 


winning recognition 


ect salary raises when their employers 
recognize their added worth! 


¢* ¢ ¢ 


> THERE'S a brilliant future ahead of the 
boy who, having found a purse containing 
a ten-dollar bill, returned the money to its 
owner—but first changed the bill to ten 


ones —C.B.C. Bulletin, Easton, Pa. 
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Try It Yourself! 














For each such “tip” accepted for publica- 


tion we will pay $1.00 to the contributor. 


HAVE a spelling tip I would like to 
offer for 4 column: Think up a 
ittle spelling aid 1 nonic tor the dif 





in | expression 1 vil 
ent you from g¢ rong on whi 
mes first, t t i! ! he 
ise you sce it in the s der in mt 
Sinularly, the ord sf vill keep you 
traight on the words | reccive. 
| follows the / ! ind the ¢ 
llows the ¢ in recetve just as you find 
min your key word ./ Complicate 
Youll be surprised 1 helpfully su 
Mnemonics pop wmte mi n you start 
to write these spelling demons.—-Clara I 


A STRIP of paper folded over the top 


of your stationery and carbon. sheets 
helps to feed a heavy pack into the ma- 


chine evenly and easily. Removing th 
strip after the pack is in writing positior 
takes only a moment, and the paper is then 
ready to receive the “works,” without any 


This tip will prove 
must 
paper to the extent of three or more copies 
and has been 
tin’ stuff” in place before starting to work. 

How It took me two weeks 
as secretary in a law 
take the 
setting up my work. | 
make at least three carbons of everything | 
type—Alice Schorfheide 

[This suggestion has bee n carried in our col 


umns a number of times before, but we are pass 
ing on the tip again, for the benefit of those of 


around. 


juggling” 


welcome to anyone who use carbo 


“slaving” to get the “aggrava- 
do I know? 
office to discover 
bother out of 
always have to 


how to fuss and 


you who have not already learned how to deal with 
handling packs of paper expeditiously Editor] 
I DON’T suppose this has gone undis- 
covered,” a young man from Mississippi 
writes, “but I have found that folding 


a notebook 


the lower left-hand corner of 
page upward facilitates speed and elim- 
inates fumbling when a 
turned. 
dle and saves quite a bit of time.” 
may be new to some of you readers, 


page has to be 
The folded corner acts as a han- 
This 
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AIM FOR 


THE STUDY CORNER 





ACCURACY FIRST 


Observe the proportion and slant of the characters in your 
textbooks, to keep your mental image of the forms clear 


JANET KINLEY GREGG 


N beginning the study of anything new, 

it sometimes seems that there 1s more 

to remember at the start than it 1s pos- 
sible to keep in mind. To anyone who has 
undertaken to learn to ride a horse, the 
memory of this difficulty will be vivid. 
One must think of the position of the head, 
the shoulders, the back, the elbows, the 
hands, the knees, and the feet simulta- 
neously, to say nothing of the horse itself 
The position of the shorthand writer at 
the desk is of great importance, too. The 
chair and desk should be of such a height 
that the writer’s feet may rest comfort- 
ably on the floor and he should sit lean- 
ing forward from the waist, not with his 
shoulders hunched over his work. 








1. Slant of writing arm—note elbow: B. Position 
{ 


of notebook; C. Position and slant of arms in re- 
ation to each other; D. Slant of penholder; E. 
ingle of paper and position in relation to the eyes. 


If a desk is too high or too low, the cor- 
t position is impossible to assume, and 
tatigue will soon overtake the writer 
Many experts write as easily with a 
notebook on their knees as they do at a 
] | t ; - h- } , 
desk, but 1t must be remembered that they 
re experts and that shorthand is auto- 
atic with them. The beginner cannot 
be too careful to hav 


+ 


everything work 
» his advantage, rather than against him. 
Notebook and pen. of course. should) be 
the hest obtainable for the purpose, and 
tr) 


lortunately these items require only a 


very modest outlay of money. 


Two qualities are of the utmost im- 
Portance in shorthand writing—accuracy 
and speed. Of these, accuracy is the more 
important, and particularly is this true 
for the beginner. It is obvious that speed 


without accuracy results in confusion. At 
no time is accuracy more easily and read- 
ily achicved than at the start of your 
study of shorthand. You have no_ bad 
habits to overcome. Never having writ- 
ten an outline wrong, it is only a matter 
of observing how it should look, and get- 
ting some practice on the free swing of 
it, to produce an accurate form. 

Accuracy depends upon the comparative 
size of the individual characters and on 
freedom of motion of the pen, which gov- 
erns the shape of the outlines. Notice, 
for example, that the r and / curve morte 
at the beginning than they do at the end 
of the stroke, and k and g curve more 
at the end than they do at the beginning 
This is natural to the hand 


WHILE you are looking at them, get 
a mental picture of the difference in 
length of the pairs. as well. This is what 
is meant by proportion, the relation in 
size of one to the other. It is of prime 
importance to accurate writing. You will 
find that proportion enters into the execu- 
tion of the vowel outlines, too. There is 
often a great difference in meaning, de- 
pending on whether a word contains the 
sound of a or the sound of ¢, and there 
should he a great difference in the short- 
hand outlines tor these sounds The small 
circle is a mere turn of the pen: it can- 
not be too small a circle. The large circle 
is generous in size. Usually, if care is 
taken to make the large circle big enough, 
the small circle will take care of itself 
You would not be likely to mistake a sil- 
ver dollar for a dime. A silver dollar is 
always a certain size and a dime is always 








i0 


1 dollar 
circles and ten-cent circles, comparatively 


very much smaller. Try to writ 


speaking 


_ 
CH — a 7 a) 
+ 5 — 
— ) 27 
a G py 
> « 
a, e, a, ¢, @, e; ail, ill, tame, team, cake, kick, 
khaki, relay, happy. factory, dairy 


\gain let us peat that accuracy 1s 
much more easily acquired at the begin- 
f than it can be later 
remarkabl 


hen you begin 


ning of your study 
on, and, 
how it will stay with you w 


Speed comes more 


onc acquired, it is 
to concentrate on speed 
easily with accuracy than accuracy comes 


with speed. 


QNE speed habit that can be acquired 
from the start, so that it becomes an in- 
what is 
No on 


words a 


tegral part of writing. 1s 


the 


your 


known as get-away stroke. 


can expect to write a hundred 


minute right away (a speed, by the way, 
which sounds like a lot, but which is much 


less than your goal), but everyone can 
learn at once to master the get-away 
that is so important to fast writing 


Look at the outlines in your text. Note 
that they are lighter at the end of the 
stroke than are at the beginning. 
They sort of “feather off,” so to speak. 
Again this is natural to the hand, for you 
are writing, not drawing, and as the pen is 
lifted to go on to the next outline it starts 
leaving the paper before it quite comes 
to the end of the outline it is on. 

After looking carefully at the outlines 
in the text, examine your own shorthand 
outlines. Do they 
stroke? Or do they show 
of a blob at the finish of each? If ul 
is any heaviness at the end of the strokes, 
you are in for the job of breaking a bad 
habit. 


they 


show the get-away 


less 


more or 


cre 


Write a few longhand ?f’s and_ notice 
how the last part of the cross stroke is 
lighter than the first part. This will 


prove to that the det-awau stroke is 


atural to 


you 


' 1 
vour land 


Lt x 


lt is a matter of concentration, 
then, to transfer the habit to your short- 
hand writing. 


sihpue 


Perhaps it should be called 
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the fade-out stroke, except that a fade-out 


usually indicates the end and this get-away 
stroke is really in anti 


outline, 


ipation of the next 


and not a lingering over or de- 


fining the finish of the one it is a part of. 


SHORTHAND, like a 


cumulates: 


snow ball, ac- 
the part that is the beginning 
part ot it still at the 


1s going to be 
and all that you learn later on will be- 


2 oa 
hinish, 


ome fused with what vou are now. study- 


ing. No part can be discarded or can be 


cons dered extraneous each bit is part 
t the whole So make every eltort to 
master each lesson before going on to the 
next. Many people study shorthand as a 
hobby, and if you think of it as such you 
will enjoy practicing it and will revel in 
the rapid progress you will make. When 
the next issue of the Grecc Writ comes 


out in November, look back at the lessons 
you are studying now and at the notebook 
you are using now. You will no longer 
doubt that you are making great. strides, 
and you will enjoy the thought that you 
will benefit all your life from the saving 
in time and effort that shorthand affords. 


Drill on Frequent Words 
of Chapters IV to VI 


Based on the list given in “5000 Most-Used 
Shorthand Forms” 


(See shorthand on 


Opposite page!) 

CHAPTER 4 ck, lucky, 1 t g 
stu supper, thus, cook, foot, f | i 
food tt t £ se¢ ~ ‘ si 
sho« n y n Iking, $ 
watch, ways, wear, wedding, weight, wet, « h 
lickly, quit, quoted, « ting. ahead, awaiting 

rd, yards, yellow ring, s banquet, 

h, inches, inf ress . expenses, tecel 
gs, meetings, exceedingly, lovingly. 

CHAPTER 5 cute graduate, human, cow 
r ce, join, joy, oil, voice, applied, buying ym 
vy, ery, die, died, drive, dry. fight, final ally 

x bye , we, brar e, 1 
Di y T € ri v 5 t s ~ s ni 

t l wice ty WW lives, mighty 
highly, poem, science; piat i | liet. avenue 
bureau, ideas, d iss jud ve 
some, lunch, rush, sor sun, sum, ton, browr 
assume, presume, per, permit, approved, refit 
romise, promised, proverly, agree 

uble, favorable, pavable suitable, table, t 
ible, terribly, valuable, samples, simple, simply 


agreement, eXcitement payments, 


statements 


CHAPTER 6: aunt. cent. cents, count, current, 

nt, paint per ent plentv, prevent, print, 
rinted, rent, band. bond, funds, planned, round 
seconded, sound. sounds, wind, window, windows 
ishamed, build, failed, field. filed, gold, handled 
older, settl vild, February. 1} ned, opened 
endeavor t esentative hel w, besides, dec stot 
delayed, departments depend, reasons, reason 
able, refund, repair, repairs, replace, review. 


ie | 
198 
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a {n exercise on some words in the second thousand most used words that 
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come under the prine iples of Chapte rs Four to Six 
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Anthony R. Hamilton 


S THEY walked down the long white 
marble hallway to the offices of J. T. 
slythe, the president of Blythe & 

Idenly flashed 
through Miss Daly’s mind. The smile dis- 
appeared from her face. A serious look 
came into her blue eyes. She had done it 


Company, a_ thought su 


again. And this time it was more serious 
than before because it involved Mr. Blythe— 
precise, efficient, meticulous Mr. Blythe— 
the most important man in the 


tion. She glanced over her shoulder at the 
: 


irganiza- 


man walking beside her. She just con/ds’t 


ecall his name. “He told me. just a few 


minutes op. . Oh. why cant I remem- 
ber ! ] 


How am I going to te 1 
who is calling if I can’t remember his 
name?” 

The president’s office was just a few 

steps away now and Miss Daly’s brow 
clouded in perplexity. “I know he’s from 
Utah. ... Brigham Trading Company. 
But what did he say his name was? I only 
hope Mr. Blythe is in an understanding 
mood this morning!” The hollow echo of 
their footsteps in the hallway ceased. They 
had reached the president's outer office. 
Miss Daly asked the gentleman to have a 
seat, then stepped hesitantly into the inner 
sanctuin. There was a slight quiver in 
her voice as she made her presence known 
to Mr. Blythe. 

“Yes, Miss Daly?” queried J. T. sharply 

“Er, a gentleman to see you, Mr. Blythe 
Brigham Trading Com 

.” Miss Daly said 


from. the 
any... Utah. 


slowly and hesitantly. 


‘Brigham Trading Company? Utah?” 
J. T. repeated questioningly ‘I don't 
know anyone from Utah! What’s his 
name ?”’ 


“That's just it, I don’t. .. 


” 


TAKE 
TONY! 





THE STENO CIRcIA 
RC ce 


A TIP FROM 


Just Remember! 


“Wait a minute! Brigham Trading 


tal 
Company Utah! J. T. cut her short 
‘Well, I'll be a * He bolted from his 
lesk and rushed out, a big smile on his 
face. 
Miss Daly was flabbergasted. Peering 


through the open door she could see J. T 
pumping the other gentleman's hand and 
saying excitedly, “Why, it’s been at least 


five years since I’ve seen you, John. How 
are you? Have you seen any of the other 
‘frat’ brothers? This calls for a celebra 
tion! How is Mrs 


youngsters ? : 


Dodson—and _ the 


Standing alone in the spacious office, 
Miss Daly could be heard murmuring, “Oh 


yes, that was it—Dodson’.” 
MAYBE you make a typing error now 
and then. It’s forgivable. Mavbe vou have 
trouble with a shorthand form occasionally 
It's understandable But an experience like 
Miss Daly’s—-WHOA! No, sir—it reflects 
carelessness, lack of mental training, and 
gross inefficiency. Yet such 


cur and recur, and whil 


situations o 

a stenographer, 
hesitates: floun- 
ders, and blushes, a caller has to reintro- 


secretary, or receptionist 


duce himself. That may seem to be only 
a small thing to you, if it happens, but it 
adds to the impression about your firm 


formed while a visitor is in your hands 

Any person who receives callers is a 
representative of the firm for which he 
works! His speech, actions, and cour- 
tesies help to create that all-important 
first impression and immediately give evi 
dence as to the quality and efficiency of 
an organization. A caller’s decision to di 
business, a visitor’s decision to buy, may 
be determined by observations made whil 
in your presence 


LET'S switch positions for a few  sec- 


onds. You're not the secretary or recep- 
tionist now. You're the visitor. You walk 
into the reception room of an organization 
or approach the desk of a secretary to an 
executive you want to see. 


You've never 
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visited this firm b e and your mind is name when it is given. Some bashful or 
; free to make first impr essiol Let's unthinking office workers hesitate to ask 
vhat happens a caller for his name a second time. They 
lf. when yo t ce yourself. you find — trust to luck that the person he wishes to 
t secretary to be courteous, personable, see will know his name. Then minutes later 
1 neat looking nd that en an introduction has to be made, they 
uns her | s delay in seeing you to find themselves in a difficult and embar- 
a t \ bly rassing situation. Never be afraid or hesi- 
I I} you it. 1 tate to ask a visitor for ]ni me a second 
; t that the 1 es kept for visitors time if you do not get it the first time 
are neat t thers ( It the visitor pronounces his name rapidly 
‘ 1 ends lyir d tt ( ir indistinctly t second e and you'r 
s em 1 x her S not posit you have it correctly, ask him 
ery busi ( 1 efficient mat to spell In ime and e hi es, Write 
0 1 get the f that ( al \ it dow I piece I t! y you 
( i to se n hi b. record =the f eve visitor. In this 
{ fo man you | to do business wit nanner you will see the e 1 iting, 
t On t the al uch helps the memory and nciation, 
, have t til s n 1, af the it it his 
: it is ti to tal ar f am some people are about compli- 
< I n ve tre t cate | rial t re 1 be Ti Ciis¢ 
¢ 1 t M X 2 \ tte vo once ive the name cor- 
( it IT 1s rectly s i lan is Iten a possible 
‘ ravi li \ it y le t it vo mecmeaury Take 
1 s res) ‘ Vantage « every rtunity “Won't 
tte ab t 1 t \ al \ ave Mi >O-and-S 7 “Mr. 
gin t md tt Smith will be with y second, Mr 
Vv g to sx Ca be capable lt So-and-S« ‘Won't y come this way. 
, t be in anot ( tion than office Mr. So-and-So.” In this v you can often 
nag t.  Phis : 1 ess the caller's on your memory, 
“t i i\ ‘ bi S that it come 
’ i s dealings back to you tl 
| oO ’ mute you se 
if en ) im a_ secon 
r. t d, your nd == a_sthird 
, rgott \ time 
™m t T its ) Get to 
ly know the idio- 
it | SYCHOLOGISTS syncrasies of 
1 t the executive 
. to he for om you 
a is na work. By this 
1e ( lernti I mean get to 
how they 
nt I for « Ss ¢ ccive people 
When one’s name { Sometimes it is 
r tt t ’ t cessa to 
te that it 1 t 1 bring a caller 
y portant enough to I to an executive 
1 membered the cg without an- 
Hated a bit and the “sh ss . nouncing his 
ps . My course is paying for itself already , 
in the arm might just I'm typing a letter to dad asking him to presence by tel- 
; ¢ } ive been ater send Me some money. ephone before 
! m’re one of tho 


p- e 
Ik tenovt i 


has difficult 


lists 


rece 


plot don’t know the manne 


and, and if you 


rin which this partic 


Yn : remembering nam Ss or ular executive greets peopl you may not 
= ‘Handing visitors, consider the following get the important points of the introductior 
- three point across. Some executives in their enthusiasn 

l. Be absol ite ly c¢ ye get the caller’s when meeting people (Continued on page 86) 
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I'm in Business for Myself 


(Continued 


Che public stenographer in a large hotel 
has a fine business; how fine it is you may 
judge from the fact that the public stenog- 
rapher in one of the largest hotels in New 
York City is reputed to pay the manage- 
ment $10,000 a year commission: she has 
three shifts of workers a day, with 
workers on the busiest shift. 


THE main factor in building up your 
business, next to location, is the matter of 
personal contacts. While you're still on 
a salaried job, make it your business SYS- 


tematically to get acquainted with as many 


people as possible who may later be able 
to refer business to you: attorneys, con 
sulting engineers, political figures, sales 
representatives, clubmen, etc. Remember, a 
bit of judicious volunteer work may pay 
dividends later! Your Automobile Club 
and Chamber of Commerce can help you 

Cultivate an attractive personality. Your 
personality sells you to the customer; your 
skill holds him. Fix yourself in people's 
memories. The more contacts you have, 


the more business you'll get later. 


STUDY the 


months period for “tips” on potential busi- 


newspaper over a_ six- 


ness in your locality. Make it your job to 


know where every potential customer is 
in your community; make use of a street 
map, city directory, and classified section 
of the telephone book to build up a mailing 
list of 500 names. Use a carefully written 
one-page letter and enclose a “stuffer”—a 
calendar, a diary, a blotter, say—to keep 
your name on the prospect's desk. At the 
time you call on a man, he may have every 
intention of giving you his business, only 
to discover when the occasion to call you 
arises that he has mislaid your card. 

A good trick with attorneys is to send 
them a legal-size file folder with “Public 
Stenographer” printed on it, with your 
name and telephone number inside; nine 
out of ten of them will file it under “P” 
and you'll hear from them later. A suc- 
cessful law printing firm I know built its 
business in this way and gave me the tip. 

Classified ads in the paper bring you a 
lot of business, much of it undesirable, 
some of it sterling; I’ve “landed” Congress- 
men and top-flight attorneys that way 


Don't overlook the classified section of the 
paper, but don’t expect it to support your 
It’s only supplemental. 


business 


from page 62) 


1) Is mMportant that vou have vour ad 


vertising campaign all mapped out in ad 
vance, so it can be completed in vour first 
week in business. Step Number One is t¢ 
be listed in the classified section of thy 
telephone book. This has to be done som 
advance. I advise you to time 
the start of your business with the issue of 


the telephone directory containing your list 


ing. It’s a handicap not to be listed. Try 
hard to get your own telephone in these 
days when al llo ds are Caprici s s is 
not to jcopa your business t t 
is built | tin lange of a numb 

It does ) 1 to canvass oftice b | 
Ings leavi card with p spects 
but it does t ild much business fe 
you. ¥ t d <¢ acts a 
real sources ot your business Canvas v 
and eve lirect il are elatively 
pre clive Use the Dut 11 you st 1 
with few cont ts o 1 location t t is 
ideal you 1 source of! busi wss \ } 
the spreading £ ad reputat NN 
word of mo ne satisfied cus 
tomer to another: and it will be a= slow 


process. If this is the case, you will need 
more capital to tide you over the -slow 


first months; be patient. 


In my first month in business, I made 
a total 
started hitting $50 a week, and in six 
months, $100. Don’t worry about a net of 
anywhere from $1200 to $2000 in your first 


of $35! In three months’ time, | 


year; that’s what- most people make the 
It will usually take about five 


1 


years to reach the maximum potential Ca- 


first year. 


pacity of business in your location and to 
hold that rate consistently, 
“slack spells.” 


They rarely last over a week or two—and 


Don’t worry unduly about 


invariably resolve themselves into a veri- 
table flood of business, six times more work 
than you can handle! Every year, you 
will find that business will drop off during 
(don’t pick that 
open your business!) and at holidays—and 


the summer season to 
also for about two weeks after income-tax 
day on March 15! 


YOU can be “made” or “broken” in th 
early months of your business career by 
your success or failure in establishing 
cordial relations with other public stenog 
raphers in your community. They are 1 


a position to give you “overflow” business 
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her. If 


vhich can tide you over slow periods — business today in, say, St. Louis, I would 

vile your business is getting started, first of all moke it a point to get ac 

making it possible for you to aveid dipping — quainted with all the public stenographers 
ad into) your precious little capital while in St. Louis; and | would pick out om 
ad your reputation is spreading and your who seemed congenial to ask her to be my 
rst business is growing. mentor and advise me on rates and the 
t Furthermore, the business is not the same — thousand and one things that come up from 
the in any two cities. If I were to set up day to day in public stenographic work. 


NE (To be continued next month) 


a Helps on Division of Words 
i EVA L. CONNELLY and MINNIE A. WENDTLAND* 
aS RL LE |- Avoid all unnecessary division of words, carrying over the whole word wherever consistent 


it with good spacing. Consult the dictionary frequently to be sure of proper syllabication. 


RULE IIl— Words of one syllable are never to be divided; as, man, child, hope, breadths, strength, 
14. looked, charged, changed, drowned, etc. 


ts RULE IIl— Never divide a word of only four letters; as, on/y, and avoid where possible the division of 
words in which the first or last syllable contains but two letters. 


‘a RULE IV— Never separate the letters in diphthongs, triphthongs, digraphs, trigraphs, nor, in general, 
om mutes p, 6, k, g, t, d) from the following / or r, as, boil-ing, bou-quet, isth-mus, re-pletion, 
ing re-proof. 

RULE V— Avoid the division of proper names, and the separation of initials of a name. 

RULE VI—Avoid dividing on a syllable with a silent vowel; as, people. 


RU LE VII- Avoid dividing a number expressed in figures, or such combinations as 6000 B. C. 
b 7:45 p.m., Y.M.C.A. 


by RULE VIII—In compound words avoid additional hyphens; as stepping-stone, hocus-pocu 
. above-mentioned, ex-president. 

low RULE 1IX—- Avoid making the last word of a paragraph or of a page a divided word. 

eed RULE X— Avoid letting more than two consecutive lines end in hyphens. 

low RULE XI—If the addition of s to form the plural should make three letters at the end of a word, it 


would not justify division for the next line; as, romance, romances; instance, instances. Avoid 
such division. 


‘ RULE XII—Prefixes and suffixes are generally separated from the body of the word; as, trans-act, 
ade wasp-ish, argu-ment. 
ws RULE XIII—A single consonant between two vowels is joined with the first vowel if the vowel is 
S1X short, but with the second, if the vowel is long; as, hav-oc, ha-ven, lat-eral, la-tent, lem-on, le-mur. 
t of RULE XIV— When three consonants come together between two vowels, the first of which is short, 
Raval divide after the first consonant; as, min-strel, trun-dle, accom-plish, chil-dren, ac-tress. 
the RULE XV— Two consonants not forming a digraph (as in “‘fa-ther’’), occurring between two vowel= 
: are usually separated; as, an-gel, fer-tile, oc-tave, sym-bol. 
nve 
i RULE XVI—Divide on a vowel wherever practicable. When a vowel alone forms a syllable in the 
Ca middle of a word, keep it on the first line; as, sepa-rate, provi-dence. However, words ending in 
1 to -able, -ible carry the vowel over to the next line; as, read-able, feas-ible. 
RULE XVII—In many instances, a consonant whose sound is modified by a following vowel should 
Is.” not be separated from the vowel; as, cen-sure, sen-sual, in-sure. 
and RULE XVIII— When two vowels come together and are sounded separately they of course belong to 
ae different syllables; as, pre-eminent, agree-able, the-ology, pre-ordination. 
eri- . 
rl RULE XIX-—A hyphen may be used before the participial terminations en, ing, and ed when they 
) x 


are sounded as separate syllables, except when, according to rules of orthography, the precediny 
you consonant is doubled. Thus, dark-en, fill-ing, guess-ing, tell-ing, cross-ing, will-ing, act-ed, bound 
! ed; but run-ning, step-ping, refer-ring. 


ring 
to RULE XX— Soft c or g carry over to the next syllable, asin wa-ger, exi-gency, invin-cible, except 
before a recogrized suffix as in rang-er, rag-ing, entic-ing, evidenc-ing), or when next after « 
and short accented vowel or in the digraph dg (as in reg-iment, judg-ment, acknowledg-ing). 
-tax RULE XXI-~— Present participles ending in kling, tling, gling, dling, carry these terminations over; 


as, twin-kling, set-tling, sin-gling, han-dling. 


RULE XXII— Words ending in &kler, tler, dler, ter, carry these terminations over; as, sprin-kler, 
the whis-tler, laugh-ter, etc. 


by RULE XXIII Words should be divided according to pronunciation, and not according to derivation; 
: as, democ-racy, knowl-edge, stenog-rapher, steno-graphic. H»wever, wherever possible, divide 
ing accor: irg to bo. h meaning and deriva_ion; as, ser:i-annual, dis-pleasure, school-master. 
we " . . . . . . a6 > ‘i 
; "Compiled from notes, by Hubert A. Hagar, in the Grecc Writer; Phyfe’s 18,000 Words Commonly 
en Mispronounced, The Manual of Style of Chicago University, and Webster's Dictionary 


less 








HOLD TIGHT, 


Tksts AND AWARDs 





GREGGITES! 


Merely jumping from job to job won't better your chances for 
success; you have to improve the quality of your work first 


FLORENCE ELAINE ULRICH 


NE night your editor was, awakened 





by an unfamiliar sound of hoofs 
pounding the carth and a crunching 

noise on the gravel path. Rist p ¢ 
e elbow. ] ered out t 1 a 
right into the face of a curious Jersey cow! 


lured by the charm of moonlight spilled 


to igrin 
lured from 
spect i 

eratio 

t it ear 
at ny 





Cl 


r % ~ . ¢ . ** m" 
THIS tendency to change has its disad- 


vantages. It encourages restlessmess—and 


employers do not like employees that go 

pping from one job to another! Re- 
liability is as important in a worker as 

oficiency and skill. Atte hile, the 
recommendations t s¢ limecrous ¢ - 
cerns for which on as worked are in 
themselves a jeopardy to the procurement 
of a worthwhile positi ! 

Sut if you have the temperament for 
wandering. you had better make yourself a 
really reliable shorthand writer! Improve 
your shorthand style until your notes are 


is readable as print. Develop a_ reserv 
horthand speed that will enable you to 
wirdle any obstacles of the course! Learn 
to spell, punctuate, comprehend the Eng- 
lish language, and, if possible, thoroughly 
learn some other tongue. Type fast and 
accurately, develop poise and an alert 
mind. These values may enable you to 
write your own ticket to almost any plac 
ind at almost any salary! 
I] know that to be true, because I ju 


received a card from a young Greggit 


who reported the inquiry commission find- 
ines in Palestine She 1s going to Geneva 
id Beyrouth, she writes 

his girl studied shorthand in a Greg 

( ercial college in | ] 1. She ex 
l 1 that Si1€ OV to rite rt 
1. and spent her evenings practicing 

i perfect iting stvle and hig 

s ed lie irk | nd oth tudents were 
( tl party i Wit In i sn t 








1d es typi is Vell She passer 
t speed test requirc I reporter- 

plicants and cured het st positi 

ith the mnferen Paris. Sul 
w( ( tly \ Ne ‘\ \ k to vor} 
in the U ions Sc t t at Lak 
Success = li l I i recelve 
the ntment to re t with the United 





living t \trica wit t nembers 
the stati ] is young ict is ? 7 y 
ents, but from « conversat s wit é 
. +} + 1, +) na ‘ ¢ 
Ce t t ) thand 1s er frst 
\ Phe 1g quality 1 \ Work 1s 
the result of having learne $ student 
t ite shorthand flucntl beautifully, 
so that it is as readable as the printed 
page. 


WHETHER you seek a position close to 
me that ll bri i steady incon 
( t ity lor develop t 1 economiK 
a | 1.1 etin Vou i\ e of the 
mort lamorous positions’ that ermits 
travel, meet ‘ ‘ d ari 
the adventur ft changin litions, your 
iirst lcp 1s to 1 > ell D-nolcl 
lort id rite 1 ty t 
And 1) at. student Mean h mework 
with plenty of conscientious and attentive 


t idly and prac the 


Shorthand really is a fascinating study 
Read a horthand t ry a day from 
FABLES—-there are 50 in all Make 

; . , 
compamon book to it by typewriting the 
transcripts and binding them for you 
library Turn to the Shorthand Style 


Studies in FABLES and practic ne plate 


VW 








.RDS 


———_ 


a day for the im- 
provement of your 
writing style. 


HAVE you prac- 
ticed the O.G.A. 
tests for this month ? 
LP hose blackboard 
Style Studies along- 
side the O.G.A. 
Membership test 
ontain outlines on 
hich you can very 
profitably spend 
some preliminary 
pra tice before you 
write the OG.A. 
W hole. 


Your execution of 


+ 


test as a 


1e Se particular 
forms is a fine test 
f your writing 
THE Gregg Short- 
hand Corrective 
Slide will enable you 


analyze. your 

tes and write good 
opy with” ease. 
Write a given form 


swiftly and fluently 


inti] vou have made 


ne that you con- 
Sit good Cher 
Slide the rege 
{ ector over it 
to Se ow close you 


ame to a_ perfect 
itline (Mavh« a 
better name for the 
“Detector,” 
hecause, by shiding 


it over the farm one 
as vritten. «any 
it of structure 

can be detected” 


USING this “Cor- 
rector” is like play- 
ing a game with 
ourself—and much 
more interesting for 
a2 shorthand student 
than putting jigsaw 
puzzles together ! 
When you _ begin 
using the “Cor- 
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Instructions for Tests 


Shorthand 





The purpose of the O.G.A. is to develop 
a practical shorthand writing style. The 
JUNIOR O.G.A. AWARD is given to stu- 
dents who have had sufficient practice to be 
able to write freely, smoothly, and correctly 
the Junior O.G.A. Test on page 82. This 
award is given for qualifying specimens: 
papers that do not qualify are returned with 
criticisms and suggestions for further prac- 
tice for the perfection of notes. The O.G.A. 
MEMBERSHIP CERTIFICATE is awarded 
on specimens qualifying on the Membership 
Test (page 79) written in a good practical 
style, with attention given to fluency, forma- 
tion of curves, proportion, and correct execu- 
tion generally. 

Practice the O.G.A. Test as often as you 
can in order to secure a specimen of your 
best writing style to submit for the award. 


Ty pewriting 


The O.A.T. Junior and Senior Member- 
ships encourage proper aitention to arrange- 
ment, accuracy, and rhythmic stroking in 
typing. Any make of typewriter may be 
used. The Junior O.A.T. Test (page 82) 
requires neatness in arrangement, accuracy, 
and even touch 

The SE NIOR O.A.T. TEST requires skill 
in setting up the copy: if two parts are giv en, 
Part II should be arranged on a second sheet. 
A study of the test (page 78) will suggest 
the best method of arranging it to secure 
an attractive and easily read copy. 

The Competent Typist Awards begin at 
30 words a minute, for which the PROG- 
RESS CERTIFICATE is issued. There are 
special COMPETENT TYPIST PINS issued 
for speeds of 50, 60. 70. and 80 words. The 
test (page 80) must be written in a ten-min- 
ute period, with not more than five errors. It 
may be practiced as often as you like, to 
secure your best speed for the month before 
the final paper is submitted for an award. 


Transcription 


In addition to these monthly tests, there 
is a page of shorthand matter for transcrip- 
tion speed practice The records vou make 
on transcribing these letters each month are 
recorded by many teachers for comparison 
with the work being done by vour class- 
mates Record cards for this purpose are 
available to teachers. This month's Tran- 
scription Speed Practice plate will be found 
on page 8 

There is also a new feature (page 63)—a 
Transcription Talent Teaser—that will help 
you turn out work that is grammatically cor- 
rect and properly punctuated. 


Fees 


Ten cents should accompany each test sub- 
mitted, to cover cost of examination and the 
Certificate that is issued to qualifying can- 
didates. Where pins are available, wd may 
be had instead of the Certificate if 25¢ is 
sent with each test submitted; 35¢ covers 
both Certificate and Pin. 





rector,” your friends 
will have difficuity 
in pulling you away 
from shorthand 
writing practice ! 
You cannot help but 
skillful 
shorthand writer 
with its aid. Pre- 
viously, students had 
to develop a short- 


become a 


hand “seeing eye” 
before they could 
become good short- 
hand writers 

The “Corrector” 
now changes all that. 
You don’t write by 
guess any more; a 
correctly made out- 
line shows up im- 
mediately when you 
slide the “Correc- 
tor” over it. 


Ir you do not have 
the Gregg Shorthand 
Corrective Slide, 
order one from this 
Department at once. 
It will enable you 
to determine 

the quality of your 
writing is sufficient- 
y good to “make 
the grade” on the 
tests for both O.G.A 
Progress and Mem- 
bership Certificates 
and the beautiful 
O.G.A. Emblem Pin. 
You can well b 
proud of 


ship in the 


when 


member- 

Orc r 
Artists! 
Every Gregg short- 


hand writer of im- 


ot Gregg 


portance is a mem- 
ber, and there are 
ver a million met 
bers all over t 
world today. 


A ND- don’t think 


that this “Correc- 


tor” is for school 
use only! You work- 
ing stenographers 


(Continued on page $2) 
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October Test Material 


[All clubs of test papers should be accompanied by a typewritten list of names to expedite 

checking and insure accuracy in making out certificates. October copy is good as member- 

ship tests for O. A. T., C. T., and O. G. A. until receipt of the November, 1947, issue.) 

Senior O. A. T. Test 
INSTRUCTIONS: Type a correct copy of this rough draft letter, neatly and attractively—preferably on | 
a letterhead. Insert today’s date, your teacher's and your own initials, as dictator and stenographer, | 
respectively. Be sure spelling and punctuation is correct. Arrange the 14 POINTS on @ separate page, 
double column 
Minimum office standard: Satisfactory work on first writing in 30 minutes. 


Dear Madam; I'm in the letter business-—-so naturally I'm always 
looking for things to that are favorefle to the use of mre 


and better letters. rluctne 
These great value poner” so canfous to me that I some ines 


wonder whether I do not the point toojuch. Bud gaily ob- 
servations of workings i iness keeps me N@», for good 
(correspondence. 
My basio rationalizetion is this. People like people bet- 
ter Mg than corporate entities.<fhey like to deal with peo- 
ple they know, or fee] they wuld like to know.‘#Anyone will 
readily grant that the only way to deal with people is face to 
face--with the poger of persoanility generating good will. If 
you cannot deal face to face, the next best thing is a frien 
hy erm genuine personal letter. * ecplax 






fave you Sée~ to impart? Do you want @ to see, or expelina 
inability to sell to oustomere or pro§pecgt en you use good 
letters, you gives egch one the feeling of being treated as an 
individ®l,4 This tikes adYantage of the great powe- of person- 
ality in human relationship < 

And that's why I like to well segeter--I know they do a good 
job for our customers. The 14 Points that mst be considered in 
writing a good letter are given on the Jficlosed sheel.Read it. 
think you'll enjoy 2 it. Cordially yours, HARRIS LETTER 
COMPANY George G. Areté, Preident. 


(ope ths follung om a aoppornate burr, dar t4OE>) 
\ 


WeXEX POINTS to consider in LETTER WRITING Me 


1. Is the letter written from the viewpoint of the pasar 
theta Gittheteriter? 2. Does it get off to a happy start in 


the first ce? 3. Is it short and packed full of meat, or 
ong and wrdy? 4. Is it free from # tedious explefén- \ 
ationst 5. Does it contain prooff of facts--not ssertions? 








6. Yoes it make the right appeal to the 
lass of people it adresses? 7. Has it originiliy§ of treathent: 
8. Has it a good close that invites Aha prospect to tke action? 

9. Is the letter clear--written so as to be understood easily? 

1 10. Has it proper 
emphasis and forceful expression? 11. Yas it unity--logi oa! 
quence--coherence? 12. [s the me sqce clipped of every s@pré 
word? 13. Has the letter a hi gh-obes appea rance? 14. Do@s it ¢g 


f 


a 


, ae the effedt of an individual appeal rather then a mass circular? 





ber, ] 
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QO. G. A. Stvle Studies 


and Awards Tests 
Ww 


O. G. A. Membership Test 


ably on 
grapher 
te page 


Knitting 


“ 


Ys i SE Gu A” Sgt 
a 


/ 
se See a 
vA, C&A « I a7 


. 2 
A vod 
Ya F et . wn a or 


(Ten cents should accompany this test for a 
Membership Certificate; 25 cents if the Gold 
Emblem O. G. A. Pin is desired; 35 cents, for both.) 








October Competent Typist Test 


Use double spacing in typing this test 


To find the gross number of words you write, divide eross number of strokes by 5; then deduct ten 

words for each error to get net words written. Divide this by 10 to determine the net words per minute. 

The number of strokes is indicated at the end of each line in order to facilitate counting the gross 
number of strokes written.) 

Strokes 


It may seem to be an exaggeration to say that all busi- 54 
nesses are alike in their office organization. We are not 113 
accustomed to thinking of a bank, for example, as being 169 
in any way similar to a large manufacturing company. 223 
Nor it is at first apparent that an insurance company has 28! 
anything in common with a bank, a railroad, or an oil 335 
company. But they are much alike in the problems they 39 
meet and in the way their offices must be organized to 445 
handle these problems. 469 

All business concerns, from the retail store to the great 527 
department store and the far-flung chain stores, from the 585 
small manufacturer hiring a dozen men to the great cor- 639 
porations with factories in a dozen or more Cities, face, 69% 
first of all, the necessity of obtaining raw materials from 757 
which to make a completed product. 793 

The raw material which the bank uses is cash and 82 
credit. With this it creates bonds, mortgages, notes, and 
other papers, which are its saleable products, and from 957 
which the bank earns a profit by its handling or disposal 1015 
of them. 1025 

The raw material of the insurance company is found 1076 
in applications of people who desire protection for their 1134 
lives or property and the money they pay for it. This raw 1193 
material is converted by the company into protective 1246 
services, bonds, mortgages, real estate holdings, and other 1306 
commercial paper, which earn money to pay for the serv- 1359 
ices rendered and a profit to the owners of the company. 1417 

The railroad must secure as its raw material such things 1474 
as the steel for its rails, logs for ties, stone for its roadbed, 154) 
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Strokes 


fuel for creating power. It sells, as a finished product, 
transportation of people and materials. 

The electric company must purchase coal, or materials 
with which to build a dam to create water power, copper 
wire and transmission towers or poles, meters and trans- 
formers. All these materials are used in placing at the dis- 
posal of the customers of the company its finished product, 
electric power. 

To be sure, the raw material needed by some organiza- 
tions is the finished product of:other companies. The steel 
purchased by the railroad or the automobile manufac- 
turer in rails or sheets is the finished product of the steel 
mill. The steel mill in turn purchased iron ore from the 
mines, and this ore was the raw material from which steel 
was manufactured. It, in turn, was the completed product 
of the mine. But even the mining company had to pur- 
chase raw materials, such as blasting powder, shovels, 
drills, cranes, and, of course, the mine itself, in order to 
produce a marketable commodity. 

In short, then, every business organization must buy 
something, and there must consequently be an office 
which does this buying. Among large concerns there are 
very few in which the buying is done by those who actual- 
ly use the materials. Such a plan tends to cause confusion 
and waste because of the lack of specialized knowledge 
on the part of the various persons spending the money. 

Every business, therefore, must have a purchasing of- 
fite, and should, so far as is possible, no matter how 
large or how small the unit may be, concentrate in this 
office the purchasing of materials used in conducting the 
business. 

If we continue our analysis of office organization, we 
find that the similarity of one company to another per- 
sists throughout.— Adapted from “‘ Business Offices,’’ by 
G. L. Harris. 


[Repeat from the beginning until end of the ten-minute test period.) 


1599 
1640 
1694 
1750 


1805 


2876 
2932 
2984 
3039 
3095 
3153 
3164 
3219 
3273 


3200 








Junior O. A. T. Test 


INSTRUCTIONS: Type the following article 
neatly and accurately on plain paper. Center head- 
ing in all capital letters. State at top of page the 
length of time taken to complete the work. 


THE CAUSE OF THE PRICE 
RISE The primary cause of the 
price rise has been the tripling of the 
money supply, as a result of the wartime 
expansion of bank deposits and currency 
in circulation. This money was created 
mainly by government borrowing from 
banks. The goods for which it was 
spent in the first instance were largely 
destroyed, but after the borrowing 
ceased the money remained, while the 
supply of goods available was insuffi- 
cient for buyers’ wants. The pressure 
of money and wants forced prices to a 
new high level. 


A second main cause was the rise in 
wages and industrial costs. These and 
other contributing factors operated in 
the familiar spiral, one man’s prices 
representing another’s costs. 

If all prices and income rose in the 
same degree, no one would be priced 
out of the market, the exchange of 
goods and production could go forward, 
and the situation would excite no spe- 
cial apprehension. But, as in all past 
inflations, the rise has been uneven. 
Some prices have lagged, and the in- 
comes of a good many groups of the 
population have lagged. Those who 
have lagged have lost purchasing power. 
In short, the balance has been disturbed. 
Some people cannot buy the products 
of other people. 

Most of the difficulties of the current 
inflation are traceable to the unevenness 
of the rise from one price level to an- 
other. The problem now is to get prices 
and incomes into better relationships on 
some new level. It is safe to say that 
the new level will be substantially 
higher than in 1939, giving effect to 
money and wage factors. But it must 
also be expected that it will be below the 
present average level. In any case, an 
effort to adjust all prices to the highest 
prices would be impracticable. It would 
cause further great distortions. 


Hold Tight. Greggites! 


(Concluded from page 77) 


will find it just what you need to help 
you keep a check on your notes now that 
friend teacher is no longer by to act as 
critic. The writer whose notes are good. 
you know, has few transcription worries 
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YEARNING to change jobs? Pick up 
your pen or pencil, turn to the O. G, A. 
writing test. and practice for the improve- 
ment of your skill. If 


your typing isn't 
all you might desire in speed or accuracy. 
turn to the Competent Typist test and 
write it over and over again and again. 
You cannot hope to better your position 
merely by changing from one job to 
another. You must improve the quality 
of your work, first! 
PA SELF-SUPPORTING GAL can 
take herself anywhere in the world these 
days.—Ladies’' Home Journal. 








Junior O.G.A. Test 


A “Bread and Butter” Letter 
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T ‘anscription Speed Practice 
(349 Standard Words) 
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THE SHORTHAND REPORTER 





ABBREVIATION BY PHRASING 


They read as fast as they write, these special phrases cov- 


ering the openings of the commonest questions and answers 


CHARLES LEE sWEM 


Official Shorthand Reporter, New York Supreme Court 


| liscussed last month the four 


principles of abbreviation as = ap- 
lied to reporting: the fundamen- 
tal Abbreviating Principle, the principlk 
of the Brief Form, the Intersecting Prin- 
ciple. and the Word-and-a-Half Princi- 
ple. These dealt largely with single and 


compound words, and to some extent 
with elementary phrases. 

In reporting, especially in court report- 
ing, there is one more principle of ab- 
breviation which has to do wholly with 
phrasing. It applies principally to the 
writing of testimony and the Court's 
charge, where, no matter how varied the 
subject matter may be, it is essentially 
couched in more or less stereotyped form 
and is therefore perfect material for phras- 


ing. There is probably nothing more col- 
loquially circumscribed in our languag 

than the method of asking a question 
Hlow, why, when, where, did, and do a 

question words that begin, it is a safe 
guess, sixty to seventy per cent of the 
questions asked in court. No and Ves 


will probably account for the same _ per- 
centage of the answers given. 


ALL these common words, of course. 
every writer knows and can write fast 
and fluently. The reporter does not. of 
necessity, write them any faster than any- 
body else, but he is familiar as few others 
are with their highly specialized use in 
phrasing; and therein lies his ability to 
write testimony with the great skill and 
speed that he can. 

Let’s take each one of th questior 
words and observe one possibility it pre- 
sents of abbreviation through phrasing 
Let us observe, too, that it is accomplished 
not by shortening or modifying the orig 
inal outline, but rather by the natural 
omission of words that are inferred and 
are sometimes not even uttered by the 
speaker himself in asking the question 
We shall observe, too—and this is as 
important as the act of abbreviation itself 

the added legibility gained by such phras- 
ing. The forms read as fast as they write 


"TE HE did group of phrases is unquestion- 
ibly the most usetul to the reporter, to 
the did questions occur with the highest 
requency of all. Most questions addressed 
to a witness refer to an act or thouglit 


ft the witness himself, and therefore thu 


inevitable you in the question is omitted 
vherever possible Thus 
4 7 0 4 
a ee ae ae 


p you see, did you say, did you ever, did you 
hear, did jou believe 


lee ] 1 > +! 
In this group we achieve, by t as- 
sistance of the blend, some of the most 
iseful and fastest of all the phrases of 


J 


ao -7 
did you have, did you have any, did you have a 


conversation, did you have any conversation, did 
you have anything, did you have anything to do 


without benefit of  ré 
ese six phrases alone add from 


[In my opinion, 


) 


s 
ae 


ive to ten words a minute to any re- 
porter’s speed in the overall writing of 
testimony ! 

The mechanics of the system do not lend 
themselves to the omission of you in all 
instances, so we provide for that con- 


tingency by a group of did phrases such as 


v7 -4Ie— Oo 2 
= > 
a , — 
eal 
ta vou did you grve did you make, did you 


turn did you measure 


This group consists of what we might 
term elementary phrasing. since nothing 
is modified, nothing is omitted. Their 
chief advantage lies in the saving of pen- 
lifts and in improved legibility 

Probably thre 


question vord next 


most important to the reporter is where. 
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IN on group of where phrases we can 


ictually mit two or more word if 
orrespondi benetit in both sp 
legibility. Consider, tor imstance 

wing very trequently recurri 

"a _ wy a z ) ee 








where «¢ ’ chere did the accident hap- 

pen mwnhe ¢ i vou get " ie here doa you re side, 
where de " é where are you employed 
In practically a Zi lid you 
hrases, { ind t y be 
iturally omitted, since they = ar both 
stressed r unaccented even by the 


OF equal importance to the where phrases 


phrases beginning 


s the irae roup I 
t! Phe pri ple of abbreviatior 
verning 1 phrase lsists t 
Nissi f t most variab 
ic] toll s \ el t] ore ) ire 





' -— 5 5 a _ —~ 
5 y 
o> fa < - 
“ 
] 
y) 
chen did you en you first, when did you 
ec, when did you first see, when did you go, 
vhen did you meet when did you last, when 
d you write when vou have, about when 
did you 


THE do phras 


tor n 


lO ore phi ise 





phrase is, I believe, the must frequently 


ised question phrase in 
system provides for it an outline that, for 
eee 


21 CLUdTITN i speed s . SS 
‘ \s a t cannot » but 
sid \it leas kdmiratio 

€ pertectlo t loOllowineg 

< bg ZEe- Tp a 
( ( f ( ¢ 7 
c 9 it 


whether, do 


do you know, do you know you 

know whether or rot do you know anything, 

do you know anything about that, do you know 

the defendant, do you know the plaintiff, do 
you know what 


The know and did 


two phrases do you 


/ 


the 
characteristic 


without doubt 
nost 
Viatiol of 


ou have are two 
valuable and 


rting abbi 


re- 
our syste m 


ents two distinct 
in which the ht 
to practically 
ill other question words; and the oth 
] expressed by 


most useful 


irases 1 eporting wing the prin 
cipl 1 the Manua the on ission of the 
iphth 1g rC ] 0) K« } 1 
Thus, in tl st g ot how phrases 
we havi 
<— 
<? <7 > 
y a | ae. 


how do you know how ng, how long ago, how 
far, how fast, how are you 
The second group of «’ phrases gives 
us 
Z 
* J Pee , D 
/ 
" i. > 
C 
< = c Co ) r 
.. _ <n 
about he ne haunt A many about hox 
much thout how tar do you know how long, 
do you know how many for how long 
r ’ . , , 
THE question word why has a very 
, . : ; . 
peculiar place in shorthand — reporting 


\lthough it ranks high in the frequency 
tables in ordinary speech, it is used with 
taking of court 


beginning 


relative rarity in the 
testimony \ 


is considered in cour 


question with 
: t procedure one 
of the most dangerous questions that 
be asked of an opposing witness, and it is 


taboo in t] 


can 
almost equally e questioning of 


asked of an 


1 


a friendly witness. If 


opp: S- 


ing witness, it permits the witness to re- 
and at 
irrelevent, 
asked of a 


susce ptible, 


ply almost at will length with an 
answer that may br 
tent, or even prejudicial. If 


highly 


ine mpe 


friendly witness, it is 
for several legal re 
cluded by the (¢ 


isons, of being 


cxi@- 
objection by 


ourt 


upon 
So, on the whole, it 1s 
the 


little 


Ipposing counsel 
little 
question 


the 


very heard in comparison with 


words, and requires 


art of phrasing 


othe Tr 
ittention in 


THE answer 


in number, are nevert!l 
They 


phrases. while relatively 
great 


are formed wholly 


CW 1eless of 


uid in reporting 








Tn 





f omitting the first-person 
is naturally 


on the principle « 


pronoun—the one word that 
inferable. Consider the question group 


yes, sirg yes, | am; yes, sir, | am; yes, | did; 
ves, sir, | did; yes, sir, | could; yes, sir, I 
think 

The no group: 
=~ ‘a 
4 —— 
—— “ae —z- — 
Y 
oe” 
Ya 
ou 
— 


no, sir; no / dtd not; no, sir, I do 


’ not; no, 
1 don't; no, sir, | didn't 


[IT will be seen throughout that reporting 


phrases are formed in exactly the same 


manner as the commonest phrases of or- 
dinary speech, not by arbitrary abbrevia- 
tion, but rather by a natural 
words and the [ 
unaccented words. 
t the 
Manual: by 


grouping of 
omission of unstressed or 
Take, for example, two 
[ the 


matter of 


highest-frequency phrases of 


the and as a 


way, 


wee 


9 
7 tl 


In the first we distinctive 
rapid outline formed by the omission of 
the; in the omitted two 
words, a and of, plus the abbreviation of 


have a and 


other we have 


the word fact to its initial letter. These 
words represent the art of phrasing at 
its best—logical, distinctive, and natural. 


Phrasing in the reporting world is 


different. 


no 


Information Desk 


(Concluded from page 60) 


tinction should be easily labeled by its re- 


lation to affectation, but the other two dis- 
tinctions may be harder to make. Try this 
scheme Remember the twins cause and 


cause in your 
If it gives the 
are! 


ct. Then try substituting 
sentence instead of effect 
same meaning, there you 
‘Another way is to try the words ‘bring 
t. or ‘make,’ for the verb ‘affect.’ and 
‘result’ for its noun ‘Influence’ very 
often can be substituted as test of ‘affect’: 
‘put on,’ or ‘pretend,’ when it relates to 
affectation.” And final 


abou 


use, 


here is a 


CXaln- 
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ple for you: He affected indilfcrence to the 
plan for effecting savings, though its effect 


would affect him favorably. 


Study and Work 


, pe want to succeed in your undertak 
ings. and you can, if you will. Study 
and work. Then knowledge 
gain by study and the skills you gain by 
work to progress—not just 
but use them day. The study-and- 
ork method is the tried and true way to 
Dave J. Teter 


use the you 
occasi mally, 


every 


- 


success 


Jack-o’-lantern Celebrations 
luswer to 60) 


l.jJaCker 


Uniz on page 


7. AlAska 


AvErse 8. NoTice 
3 CaLled 1 Things 
4,.KnEels lO. EgOuist 
5. OrBits ll. RaNkle 
6 LaRger 12. NeStle 


Take a Tip from Tony 
(Concluded from page 73) 


do not get the name correctly, or forget it 
This can be the secretary's or reception- 
ist’s fault in During the in- 
troduction make every effort (by speaking 
slowly, clearly, and with emphasis) to im- 
press upon the executive these points: 
the man’s name, (b) the 
(c) .the visitor's 
executive from 
“Mr. Jones, this is Mr 
So, of the Pulaski Manufacturing Company 
in Boston, would like to 


some Cases 


(a) 
business firm 
he -“o $e » } : > 

ne represents, musiness 
with the 


instance: 


For 
So-and- 


your firm 


who sec you 


about a new device that can be used in 
our factory.’ 

If you follow this procedure, the en- 
suing conversation between the two gen- 


tlemen will be 


time will be 


started correctly, and no 
lost in idle conversation talk- 
unimportant subjects until the 
true point of their meeting is found. In 
the case mentioned above they can begin 
the device without further 
preliminaries. 


about 


nig 


to discuss new 


IF it isn't a natural gift with you, train 
yourself to remember They say 
an elephant never forgets, but I've 


names. 
never 
come across an elephant who had to re- 
member a name! 
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| Wuo’s WHo IN SHORTHAND SPEED 
Texas Scores Again 


Examiner A. A. BOWLE Reports 








re 





H. Ray Pardue 


LTHOUGH the war is over now, some 
of our Diamond Medalists had war 
experiences that are worth retelling. 
R. Pardue, for instance, who learned 
is Gregg Shorthand in the Austin ( Texas) 
School of Business and was writing 140 
vhen he graduated, has recently won his 
Diamond Medal. 

At present he is Official Reporter, Oil 
ind Gas Division of the Railroad Com- 
mission of Texas. This division holds 


arings almost every day on applications 


for permission to drill wells, to increase 
rr decrease production in their fields, etc 
The vocabulary is very technical, most 
f{ the testimony being given by petroleum 
ngineers and geologists. But let him tell 
you of his shorthand experiences 

“Back in °39, I had decided to study 
accounting. However, I was persuaded to 


study shorthand for a better-paying posi- 
tion. To my surprise, I] becam: totensely 
interested in this subject, and within three 
months I had passed a 120-word-a-minute 
test! 

“Found immediate employment in of- 
hees in Austin, in the meantime taking a 
Civil Service stenographers examination. 


This gave me a job in Dallas, with the 
‘nited States Treasury Department, but 
nfortunately it involved no use of short- 


hand at all. However, I managed to hold 
on to my shorthand speed by attending 
night school, and even increased it to 
140 words a minute 

“War came, got patriotic, joined Marine 
Corps in 1942. Perhaps I was impressed 
with the pretty blue uniforms, but on ar- 
rival at San Diego they issued me dunga- 
rees instead, and I had a pretty rough 
time in ‘boot camp.’ I didn’t write short- 
hand there either, and after two months of 
this I had dark tan and hard muscles, a 
mean and ornery disposition, and was ready 
to fight at the drop of a hat. Then they 
found out I could write shorthand, and 
I was putin the correspondence section, 
taking dictation from major generals, brig- 
adier generals, and. other high - ranking 
officers. 

“In August, 1942, I found myself aboard 
a troop transport, headed for combat (1 


thought). Verv proud of ‘03 Springfield 
rifle, in which I had qualified as sharp- 
shooter; kept it well oiled. Stopped at 


Tutuila Island, Samoans. Lot of troops got 
off, but not us. Stopped second time, at 


Noumea, New Caledonia. Lot of troops got 


off, but t us! We ended up in Wel- 
lington, N Zcaland—beautiful country, 
peaceful, quict, modern city We had 


headquarters in a hotel in downtown Wel- 
lington. Only about 500 of us there: the 
rest of the Division was fighting Japs 
n Guadalcanal. I got the job of full-time 
reporter on general courts-martial. Busi- 
ness dull, but when Division business 
improved it became quite heavy 


‘The Division trained for the next oper- 


ation, which happened to be Tarawa 
(Our Division was the only outfit involved 
in this campaign.) I was left behind. Too 
many general courts to report. Finally 
left New Zealand (pronounced “EnZed” 
by EnZedders) in December, 1943 
“Went to island of Hawaii, continued 
to report general its while our Division 
trained for operations. Went to Division 
\djutant nd said Si I've been over- 
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seas for 18 months and haven't heard a 
shot fired yet. Joined this outfit to fight. 
How about it?’ 

“Me and my big mouth! Was put in 
the Division Burial and Graves Registra- 
tion for landing on Saipan, later on Tinian, 
in Marianas. Got shelled,  machine- 
gunned, hand-grenaded, bitten by mos- 
quitoes, land crabs, flies, etc., and I aged 
ten years. Took time off for one summary 
court-martial in middle of 
shorthand is a wonderful thing 

“Bult camp = on 


campaign— 


Saipan, pitched tent 
for the new location of Legal Office, pitched 
tent to hold general courts, built table to 
write on from old shell cases, found my 
hand a bit stiff, but happy in my work. 

“After 26 months overseas, was sent 


home. After furlough I was. stationed 
; Cc 
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in Corpus Christi, where I worked about 
two hours a day in the office. Got pro- 
moted to staff sergeant one month before 
discharge, which was in 1945. (I was 
a sergeant for two years.) 

“On discharge, went to Chicago, where 
I found out I didn’t know anything about 
shorthand. Miss Evans showed me mucl 
and Mr. Leslie took over the class some 
four months later. 

“Received offer to work for reporting 
firm in Detroit; went there in 1946, could 
find nothing for wife and self to live in 
but hotel room; didn't like Detroit at all 
Shortly before I left there, went over to 
Detroit Commercial College in a_ night 
session, took the Diamond Medal test 
and passed.” 


That’s his story, and a good one! 


Smile When You Say That 


ELLEN ANDREWS 


HERE is a time in every office work- 

er’s day when she has to say “No.” No 
matter how regretful or how glad she is to 
say it, the manner in which it is made clear 
sometimes marks the difference between an 
efficient, thoughtful employee and a fum- 
bling, careless one. 

Joyce B., a very good typist, was working 
temporarily as a_ receptionist. Daily a 
small, harried man came in asking to see 
her employer, and daily the boss refused 
to see him. “I just couldn’t disappoint him,” 
she confessed after about a week, “but I 
don’t think the boss will ever see him. And 
every day I just keep thinking up a dif- 
ferent excuse. Now I’m beginning to run 
out of ideas.” 

“Then why don’t you tell him the truth?” 
inquired one of the private secretaries. 
“Tell him gently but firmly that H.F. does 
not want to see him, and that it would be 
useless to return another day. After all, 
you are saving his time, too. Just be as 
nice as you can and say, ‘No.’ But smile 
when you say that.” 


SOMEHOW the old excuse that Mr. Big 
is “in conference,” always manages to sound 
contrived, especially to those whose whole 
impression of office life is based upon the 
movies. In such a case, say that Mr. Big 
is talking to Mr. Small, and that they may 
be another half hour, or that it would 


probably be useless to wait. 


“No” to 


Saying 
charity collectors or peddlers, 
no matter how legitimate their business, 
is always a difficult job for the worker 
in an office that does not permit solicitation 
If you are unable to direct them to th 
office or department (in a large firm, that 
is) which handles such cases, again say 
“No” as kindly, but as firmly, as you can 
You may point out that solicitation is not 
allowed in the building, and might even 
suggest, if the case seems unusually worthy. 
that the solicitor contact the firm by mail 


OFTEN. saying “No” to yout 
workers is the most difficult refusal of th 
day. If you have to refuse anything, do it 
once, regretfully and kindly, and drop the 
subject. After you have told Mary you will 
not have time to transcribe her extra notes 
on the annual report, do not stop her in th 
hall ten minutes later and go into another 


fellow 


explanation of why you could not possibly 
have time. Any resentment she may fee! 
as a result of your “No” is soon forgotten 
if you drop the whole thing as a dead issut 
and go on the same as always 

“No” is a small word, and yet it often 
looms as important as any word in your 
life. Yet, if you remember always to say it 
thoughtfully, regretfully, and with a smile, 
it need hold no more terror for you than 
any other word in the dictionary. 
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In “Adventures in Business” 
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From the earliest. principles of electricity 
gleaned by kite-fluing Benjamin Franklin, 
fo the latest data gathered in he scientific 

laboratories of modern radio .... all these 
were harnessed by Eugene F McDonald to 
voduce The Zenith Hearing Aid, a device that 
S offset the physical handicap of millions. 


Commander MS Donald started with two asso 
ciates iN an improvised kitchen. He built a 
33,000,000 dollar organization employing 
5,000 enthusiastic workers. 





AMERICA.... where the sky is always open for each man to fy his kite 
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How the Penny Post Started 
From “The Reporter of Direct Mail Advertising” 
in The Advertiser's Digest 
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(8) By CARL C. HELM 


In the Industrial Press Service 
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The Transplanted Ghost 


WALLACE IRWIN 


Reprinted in shorthand by special permission of the author 


Part Two 
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